Davies

representation of the so-called Post-Impression-
ists and Cubists and Futurists, was hung a series
of fine pictures from a century back. It was an
informing and liberating effort, bringing into the
art atmosphere of New York, and for that matter
of America, which had gone very stale, a salu-
tary whiff of contention and ideas. It was the
single public act of a habitual recluse, and a no-
table one. Davies fought for his privacy, and his
personal dignity and reticence served him as a
good defense. Of middle stature, black-haired,
slight and alert, with gray eyes that would have
been sharp except that his gaze seemed directed
inward, Davies to a superficial observer might
readily have seemed an efficient university pro-
fessor or an intellectual West Pointer. He never
saw you first, but if you addressed him he re-
sponded charmingly and with tact. When people
began to find and visit his studio, he took a new
one. But his seclusion was enriched by strong
family ties, by a few firm friendships, by much
reading and speculation, and by an incredible
amount of work.

It may be doubted whether, following prece-
dent, one should speak of a third manner for
Davies. After a trip to California, in 1905, his
landscapes inspired by the Sierras are larger;
and in his later years the figure composition in
his mythologies and abstractions are more dense
and elaborate, more closely knit with the lines
and forms of the landscape, and tend to assume
the form of a frieze. Perhaps the most instruc-
tive picture of the latest phase is "Movement of
Waters," in a private collection. Here the group
of nudes in the foreground surges and sinks with
the rhythm of the waves behind. It would be
easy to find the accord too conscious and far-
fetched, and difficult to deny its ingenuity and
distinction.

Always a devout admirer of Greek art, Davies
sought to discover its principles. Thus a few
years before his death he worked out the theory
that the peculiar vitality of Greek art, its sense
of aspiration, lay in its use of the act of inhala-
tion. The figure is caught as it inhales, the stroke
is drawn while the artist inhales. The act cen-
tralizes, informs, and energizes the posture and
the stroke. The theory is developed at length by
Davies's friend the archeologist, Dr. Gustavus
Eisen (in Phillips Publications no. 3). Perhaps
this conscious control of the breathing while
working may have contributed to that weakness
of heart from which Davies died. The warning
came in 1923. After a seizure, he lay alone and
helpless for many hours in his studio. Travel
and apparent convalescence led to even more re-
lentless activity. He practised small sculpture,
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prepared for new mural decorations, made tapes-
try designs which were executed by the Gobelins,
did admirable mural decorations, now free from
Cubist mannerism, in International House, New
York. His fame grew rapidly, and brought un-
avoidable interruptions. He decided to spend
half of every year in Europe. As he was passing
from Paris to Florence, amid the mountains of
Italy, the fatal attack came. He died in Flor-
ence unknown, on Oct. 24, 1928, having just en-
tered his sixty-seventh year. The news did not
reach his family in America for six weeks. It
was a characteristic end for a spirit which had
ever courted solitude. He received few official
honors, for the reason that he did not value
them, and rarely exhibited where they were
awarded. Among them were the silver medal of
the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 1901, an
honorable mention at the Carnegie Institute,
Pittsburgh, and the W. A. Clark Prize and Cor-
coran gold medal, Washington, 1916.

[Appreciations and some biographical material may
be found in "Arthur B. Davies:' Essays on the Man and
his Art" in Phillips Pubs. no. 3 (1924), and in F. New-
lin Price, Etchings and Lithograph by Arthur B,
Davies (igzp). The earliest substantial critical recogni-
tion of Davies was that by Samuel Isham in his Hist,
of Am. Painting (1905). Jas. G. Huneker was there-
after Davies's constant champion in the N. Y. Sun.
See also Huneker's The Pathos of Distance (1913);
Art in America, Oct. 1918, Aug. 1929 ; Art Digest, Jan-
1929; Am. Mag. of Art, Feb. 1929 ; Art News, Apr. 27,
1929; Art and Archaeology, Sept. 1916; International
Studio, Feb. 1921, June 1922, June 1923.] F. J.M., Jr.

DAVIES, HENRY EUGENE (July 2,1836-
Sept. 6, 1894), Union soldier, was born in New
York City, the son of Henry Ebenezer and Re-
becca Waldo (Tappan) Davies. His original
immigrant ancestor was John Davies, who came
from Herefordshire to Litchfield, Conn., in 1735.
After spending a year at Harvard and a year at
Williams, Henry graduated at Columbia in 1857,
studied law, was admitted to the bar, and began
to practise. On Aug. 10, 1858, he married Julia
daughter of John T. Rich. His first military
service was as captain in the 5th New York In-
fantry (mustered in May 9, 1861), but he was
appointed major, Aug. i, 1861, in the 2nd New
York Cavalry (called the Harris Light Cav-'
airy), and remained in the mounted service for
the rest of the war. As it was a part of Mc-
Dowell's corps, his regiment remained near
Washington when the army moved in the spring
of 1862, and so did not participate in the Penin-
sular campaign. Under Judson Kilpatrick, who
was its lieutenant-colonel and later its colonel, it
had some experience in skirmishes, and saw its
first hard fighting at the second battle of Bull
Run. From that time it served with the Army of
the Potomac, but took no part in the battle Qf
Gettysburg, being at Westminster, Md., with the
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